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Universal Availability of Publications (UAP hereafter) is, according to 
Dr Maurice Line, Director of IFLA’s UAP programme, “‘a concept, a 
system and an objective’’.' These three elements will, hopefully, become 
apparent in the course of this review article of the main published 
literature to date of UAP.? This literature, when read in one prolonged 
session, necessarily contains a good degree of repetition of concepts and 
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wording but it should be remembered it was produced over a five-year 
period for different audiences. ‘The concept, moreover, bears repetition! 

UAP is perhaps less well-known than the other international library 
programme, Universal Bibliographical Control (UBC). Both of these 
programmes have been supported in commendable fashion by IFLA 
and UNESCO, but often their aims have had difficulty in penetrating 
the library consciousness or subconsciousness of'a particular country. In 
the case of UAP, this is particularly lamentable since effective organiz- 
ation in the modern world relies increasingly in an economic context, 
apart from the obvious democratic context, in the adequate and 
efficient supply of information. There is little point in having greatly 
improved bibliographic control (UBC) unless the publications, or a 
goodly proportion of them, are accessible (UAP). One of the advantages 
of Maurice Line’s writing is the clear presentation of the issues, 
untramelled by professional verbiage. Many UNESCO/IFLA/OECD 
documents often seem to be written by self-operating multi-lingual word 
processors. The subsequent jargonese ensures that those who do not 
attend IFLA and UNESCO conferences, and these would be the vast 
majority of library and information workers, have to make the conscious 
effort to surmount the philosophical and linguistic barriers associated 
with such international conferences. The placement of UAP in national 
contexts and the working out of the long-term practicalities, within 
extremely varied environments, are factors that will ensure UAP will 
continue to be discussed for a considerable period to come. 

What then is UAP? The basic UAP concept is that “all published 
information, wherever and whenever published should be available to 
anyone, wherever and whenever’.! UAP was first enunciated within 
IFLA in 1973, a body which subsequently embraced the concept and 
continues to do so. Indeed, the August 1985 IFLA conference to be held 
in Chicago has as its theme, ‘‘Libraries and the Universal Availability of 
Information”. The early years of UAP have been written up by Maurice 
Line in a number of articles, e.g. in the UNESCO Bulletin for Libraries.” 
UNESCO also began to be involved in UAP, funding research in the 
mid-1970s and recognized the concept formally in its programme and 
budget for 1979-80. This took recent form in the funding of the May 
1982 IFLA/UNESCO Congress on UAP held in Paris, which saw 
representation from some sixty-five countries. Line and Vickers’ 1983 
monograph on UAP arises directly out of the Paris conference’s Main 
Working Document. It is essentially a basic introduction to the whole 
spectrum of UAP activities based on the discussions and research 
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projects. UNESCO support was received in connection with these 
research projects, which are discussed later in this article. Since UAP is 
such an all-embracing concept, progress could only realistically be made 
by breaking down elements for individual analysis. 

It should be stressed that UAP is not simply a matter which concerns 
the librarian and information worker, but it also impinges on “‘all those 
involved with the production, storage, dissemination, conservation and 
use of publications, from the author, publisher and distributor, through 
information, library and archives personnel, to the user, the ultimate 
beneficiary”’.! It is this concern with all aspects of the book production 
and supply chain on a global level that has led to occasional comments 
that UAP is a fundamentally impossible concept to achieve. Is it indeed 
a white elephant? Line himself has stated, ‘““UAP can easily be dismissed 
as yet another example of librarians’ perfectionism”.* UAP certainly 
embraces most of the existing elements of librarianship. 

Nonetheless, when the interested observer probes into the individual 
programmes within a particular country, it is quickly clear that much 
remains to be done and progress can be made, albeit often on a small 
scale, if appropriate mechanisms can be harnessed. The key to this 
project, however, must be the retention and expansion of the enthusiasm 
of key individuals and appropriate organizations in order to sustain the 
present international impetus. The studies reviewed indicate general 
guidelines in certain areas but more is needed, particularly in the 
application of the general principles. ‘his has been recognized by the 
international programme for UAP, which tries to identify key pro- 
grammes and individuals in different regions of the world, e.g. at 
the UAP instructional seminar held at the British Library Lending 
Division in February 1983. 

The five main elements of UAP have been defined as publication, 
supply, acquisition, interlending and retention. A 1984 study, entitled 
Improving the Availability of Publications: a Comparative Assessment of Model 
National Systems will attempt to link the studies that follow into more 
integrated model systems. Research studies have tackled these with 
funding from UNESCO, following IFLA initiatives, and two funded by 
the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft (German Research Association). 

The study on National Interlending Systems: a Comparative Study of Existing 
Systems and Possible Models by Maurice Line and others was the first to be 
undertaken and was published in May 1980 by UNESCO’s General 
Information Programme as part of its general information programme. 
Like most of the studies an extensive literature review was undertaken 
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first. This often varies in depth as the respective authors admit. The most 
active of the countries provide the most information. In this instance the 
literature review was published separately.! The ILL report identified 
the elements of a national interlending system, factors relevant to the 
design of interlending systems in a national context were suggested, and 
four basic models were then proposed.* Two models were identified as 
being particularly appropriate for a developing country (although these 
were subsequently, rightly or wrongly, challenged to some extent by 
practitioners): the first based on a central core collection of 5000 science 
and technology journals, supported by the national reference library 
and other selected libraries, particularly for social sciences and human- 
ities material; and concentration on three or four specialist libraries in 
government funded research centres, providing among them at least 
5000 core journals, and backed by union lists of selected libraries. It had 
been originally hoped that the final modelling in the various studies 
would be less theoretical, but the lack of uniformity and resolution in 
actual practices inhibited the choice of optimum models. In any case, 
the practical facts of life will mean the modification of viable concepts in 
many developing countries. Line has summarized the problems raised 
by respondents from Bangladesh, Barbados, Brazil, Indonesia, Nigeria 
and Zambia.* These problems include insufficient funds, lack of trained 
librarians and their status in society, poor photocopying equipment, 
poor postal services, inadequate book supply provision, and lack of, and 
inadequate, foreign currency procedures. If UAP had done nothing 
else but to continue to focus the debate in these areas it would have been 
valuable! 

The next study appeared just over a year later in November 1981, 
again from UNESCO, entitled The International Provision and Supply of 
Publications. At that time international transactions totalled about one 
million a year with fifteen centres handling three quarters of all 
international transactions and one of them, namely, the British Library 
Lending Division, handling about half. It was interesting to note here 
that delivery times between countries seem much more affected by the 
adequacy of postal services than by distance. Thus, Australian libraries 
occasionally use the BLLD for “difficult”? material and core journal 
rapid supply, rather than the somewhat inchoate Australian ILL system 
because, by and large, the Australian and British postal services work 
efficiently in a global context. The interaction of UAP activities and the 
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BLLD perhaps should be noted at this stage, since the UAP concept 
serves that particular institution well. 

The International Provision and Supply of Publications argues that “‘pro- 
vision is inseparable from availability; whatever systems of supply are 
developed, they are useless unless the publications wanted exist in an 
institution that is capable of supplying them. Although much of the 
evidence presented in this report relates to supply, the main concern is 
with possible patterns of provision over the world that could achieve 
effective international supply rather than with the methods or mechan- 
isms of supply”. It is an ultimate UAP objective that each country 
should be responsible for effective provision of all its own imprints, 
certainly currently if not retrospectively. The impossibility of this in the 
short term led to the conclusion of two possible solutions. Firstly, an 
‘ideal’ solution whereby a few comprehensive international collections 
exist supported by access to national repositories and, secondly, 
continuing use of existing collections and the parallel development of co- 
operative schemes. Line again concludes, “Effective international 
provision and supply must depend in the last resort on efficient national 
interlending systems”’.* This efficiency will have to be paid for as the last 
recommendation of the 1981 document indicated, i.e. all countries 
should accept the need to pay at least the direct costs incurred by 
supplying libraries in providing loans and photocopies. Subsidies may 
be required to assist developing countries in this respect. The principles 
involved in the former have, however, not yet been accepted in many 
developed countries, e.g. Australia, although this reviewer believes they 
should where a national service is being provided by a single local 
institution, 

Availability, of course, depends on initial acquisition. To do this 
effective lines of commercial supply need to be established. These can 
vary enormously and the problems outlined in Kenya by J. R. Njuguna 
are symptomatic of the situation in many developing countries.* A 
poorly developed book trade, ineffective communication, foreign ex- 
change problems, financial liquidity crises and price inflation are only 
some of the factors inhibiting the development of the UAP concept. 
Njuguna comments that bibliographical control in other African 
countries is similar, while, if an order is sent to a book supplier in another 
African country, “‘one rarely receives any kind of reply”’.* 

Maurice Line had foreshadowed the need for an analysis of the role of 
publishers and book suppliers in his 1980 article in the leading British 
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trade journal The Bookseller.1 The UAP study that has been undertaken 
on commercial book supply essentially falls into two parts. The 
literature review of Clews, Kefford and Line is based on a study of over 
three hundred books and articles. This is complemented by Priscilla 
Oakeshott’s survey of libraries, publishers and booksellers in various 
countries. The structure of the study overall reflects the fact that there 
seemed little point in superimposing or suggesting to commercial 
organizations national book supply systems. It, therefore, differs in that 
respect from the other UAP studies, although there are general 
conclusions and recommendations. While the study, from its title, 
wished to reflect the situation in developing countries, the responses to 
Oakeshott’s survey understandably reflected a more comprehensive 
response from developed countries. Six countries account for over 50% 
of world book title production. The study would seem to indicate, 
particularly from the developing world’s point of view, a need for 
national book development programmes with organizations being 
established to encourage local publishing and then the export, wherever 
possible, of that output. National boundaries here, as in other aspects of 
UAP, need to be transcended. 

A study of national acquisition policies and systems was carried out by 
Judith Collins and Ruth Finer and funded by the Deutsche 
Forschungsgemeinschaft. National Acquisition Policies and Systems first 
attempted to examine the large literature of acquisition. It is interesting 
that as with the interlending literature analysis, relatively little was 
concerned with acquisition policies and systems at a national level. 

Responses from the twenty-one countries to the enquiries varied. This 
reviewer, as someone who spent his initial years in the library profession 
in Britain and since 1976 in Australia, found the Australian section 
broadly correct, although the emphases are strangely unreal, as is also 
the case with the section in the UAP Repository Study. Difficulties 
perhaps arise when compilers outside a country condense written 
reports and analyses without being familiar with the detailed political 
framework of countries and the nuances of library co-operation. If this is 
the case in Australia, what then is the result for some of the less 
developed countries? This would seem to strengthen the fact that UAP 
really needs a strong commitment in each country from certain key 
individuals and organizations to ensure National Availability of 
Publications (NAP). 

As stated earlier, a key element in national acquisition programmes 
and thus for national and international lending, is comprehensive 
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coverage by each country in the acquisition and retention of its own 
imprints. This is clearly far from the case in many countries and even 
legal deposit is often ineffectual as a collection device. Thus UAP study 
outlines four basic methods of organizing national acquisition systems, 
i.e, provision via a central collection; concentration on a small number of 
specialist libraries; subject collections on a regional level and finally total 
decentralization via acquisition responsibility. A fifth variant, par- 
ticularly for “‘young countries” would be the establishment of a central 
periodical collection. Each individual country would need to decide the 
appropriate pragmatic solution in the light of the national commitment 
to libraries, attitudes to co-operation and the administrative responsi- 
bility within the political framework. Over half of the book is a country- 
by-country analysis and a somewhat patchy literature review of the 
issues concerned. The United States of America entry shows how 
difficult it is to summarize the various co-operative and regional 
activities in a short space without giving the impression of randomness of 
co-operation and a lack of comprehensiveness. On reflection, however, 
this is perhaps a correct interpretation for the wrong reasons! This is not 
to decry what is already very useful but each element of UAP can be 
subdivided indefinitely given the immense ramifications of the concept. 

It is when UAP and UBC are applied to the countries of the Third 
World that some of the greatest progress and, more paradoxically, 
problems can arise. As Bernard Naylor, the Librarian of the University 
of Southampton has indicated: 


It would be unwise to expect too much too early from UBC and UAP. We must 
anticipate that some countries will feel that, in the face of the enormous social and 
economic problems they have, the development of the information infrastructure 
must take low priority... . We must expect that some countries will respond with 
bravura and even pomp in the international arena by announcing ambitious, 
sophisticated and far reaching programmes, but then fail to deliver a tenth of what 
they have promised and we must be prepared to realise that that is much more like 
normal procedure on the international stage than we might wish to admit... . We 
must be cautious about those countries, and they are all too many, perhaps a majority 
in UNESCO and IFLA, which do not really believe in the Universal Availability of 
Publications at all but only in the Universal Availability of Publications which pose 
no threat or challenge to the dominance currently exercised in their own country by a 
particular political faction. And lastly we must beware of arrogance and hauteur on 
our own part in the face of these difficulties.1 


Naylor has considerable knowledge of the countries of Latin America 
and the Caribbean and his specific mention of Latin America could be 


similarly extrapolated to the Asian and African environment, where 
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libraries also labour under the double handicap of poor resources and 
low status.! 

Countries, however their library and information resources are 
organized, need to retain and store information for ultimate dissemi- 
nation. Low-use material and “grey literature” should be considered in 
this context also. The relevant UAP document issued in 1982 by the 
IFLA International Office entitled National Repository Plans and 
Programmes: a Comparative Study of Existing Plans and Possible Models was 
funded by the Deutsche Forschungsgemeinschaft. It would seem from 
an analysis of the literature and planning document that co-ordinated 
repository planning is fairly unusual in relation to the already estab- 
lished (and these are by no means numerous as noted previously) 
national interlending and acquisitions systems. It is often the nature of 
repositories that they have a passive rather than an active role in 
national information programmes. Indeed, repositories often suffer from 
being a long-term need that is given low priority in relation to recent and 
more glamorous developments.” 

It is argued in the document that an effective single national 
repository is probably cheaper and more effective than a number of 
regional repositories when issues such as storage, collection rationaliz- 
ation and effective document delivery are discussed. Again, it is a little 
difficult not to be constantly aware of the background of the British 
Library Lending Division. The occasional views propounded there for 
the running down, or lack of need of regional repositories in the UK in 
the context of the BLLD’s archival and document delivery role, are 
echoed here. Once more the appreciation of the political framework of 
an individual country is essential if local autonomy of collections is to be 
reduced, i.e. in terms of “traditional ownership and central spread of 
materials’. The national repository planning document follows the 
usual pattern in proposing four models and by undertaking an extensive 
country analysis and literature search. Once more it is a clear and 
sensible analysis, although it contains more spelling mistakes than is 
usual in the UAP documents. 

The brief Guidelines for National Planning for the Availability of Publications 
by Vickers and Line, and funded by the US Council on Library 
Resources, underpin the belief that UAP is now essentially a programme 
for action. They believe that for UAP to be of value it must be translated 
into practice. The guidelines in this document aim “to provide a 
framework for the systematic description and analysis of those aspects of 


1 For a further dimension, i.e. the impact of new technologies, see P. Moll (1983). Should the 
third world have information technology? IFLA 7. 9, 296-308. 

2 See D. Kennington and B. White (1982). National repository plans and programmes. Interlend. 
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library and information services concerned with the availability of 
published material to users, and thereby to assist individual countries in 
national planning for availability’.' This document is particularly 
useful in summarizing the barriers? which at times might seem 
overwhelming to UAP. 

The impact of the research and discussions to date can ultimately only 
be judged by the practical results. ‘These may well take a significant time 
to appear. It would seem that such results must take place for the benefit 
of the Third World countries in particular, although there is much that 
still has to be done and can be done in so-called developed countries 
providing the national will and national organization is present. This 
reviewer, as Librarian of the Australian National University, was 
clearly not as aware of UAP as he should have been. UAP clearly needs 
to communicate its aims and objectives as effectively as possible at a 
national level and then through the constituent parts of the library and 
information network, that, for better or worse, constitute the national 
library resource. If UAP is seen wholly as the cultural prize of those who 
regularly attend IFLA and UNESCO meetings, then there is some 
danger in the goals and objectives that it sets being neglected by the 
common librarian and thus by the common man. It would indeed be a 
tragedy if the light went out. To conclude with Line and Vickers, “‘It is 
not too dramatic to claim that the UNESCO/IFLA International 
Congress on UAP has lit a torch for UAP. It is now for others to light 
their own torches at the flame.” 


1S. Vickers and M. Line (1983). Guidelines for National Planning, p. 1. 
? Not “barries”! [bid., p. 4. 
3M. Line and S. Vickers (1983). Universal Availability of Publications, p. 116. 


